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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S AIM. 


“1 Pasa teachers of a Sunday school are often asked what kind of 
instruction is given to the scholars on the Sunday. A few 
words will give their answer. 

Among a large number of voluntary teachers, every one will 
teach what he best can; so that it is not in every class that the whole 
of the instruction described below can be given. But there is no 
part of it that may not be found somewhere in the school; and when 
all is gathered together, the general character of what is attempted 
will eineepoad with the Eolioarae sketch. 

The Sunday school is not meant merely to gain another day for 
day-school work, but to use that work for a higher purpose. 

This would in some sense be done if real knowledge of any sort 
were given to the scholars. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, which 
form the main business of the day-school, are not knowledge, but 
arts, the mere /oo/s of knowledge: and the Sunday might be spent 
in putting these to their use, in learning all kinds of things, such as 
geography, mechanics, chemistry, &c. In this way, some ignorance 
would no doubt be removed, and the scholar might be led to shznk 
right about matters on which he now thinks wrong, or does not think 
at all. But this is zof the “‘higher purpose”’ which the teachers 
should have in view. 

Besides thinking right, the child should be trained to do right 
and to feel right; to be. wanting in no duty, and dead to no good 
affection. It is in forming these two habits of mind that the Sunday 
school tries to strengthen the hands of the parent. The question is, 
how to do it? 

Not much can be done by direct lessons about conduct and dis- 
positions. You do not reach a child’s heart and conscience by 
giving him a list of all the virtues to learn by rote: in this form, they 
are but chaff, not living seed, and will strike no root.. But lessons 
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may be formed which, indirectly, help the moral training. A boy 
may he raised above wanton cruelty to animals by a little insight into 
natural history and the sympathy with animal life which it fosters. 
Laziness may become ashamed of itself, when brought to look on 
noble examples of men who have never lost an opportunity or wasted 
an hour. Self-indulgence, meanness, and falsehood always look 
hateful in others, and you may secure the right feeling towards them 
by showing the part they have played in real lives, and how con- 
temptible they appear beside the truth and self-devotion of faithful 
men. ‘There is in the child’s mind, if you know how to reach it, a 
readiness to hate the worse and admire the better; and to wake up 
this secret preference, and call it into power, is the proper aim of all 
moral teaching, whether at home or in the Sunday school. 

This moral teaching becomes relig/ous as soon as the child 
knows that the all-seeing God also hates what is evil and loves all 
that is good: that, indeed, it is His own spirit which makes us do so 
in our inmost hearts, and that those who would be one with Him in 
this, He will always help to be more like Him, if they remember 
His presence, and seek Him in prayer. 

This religious teaching becomes Chrzstian as soon as the child 
learns that the same spirit of God which pleads with us all, and has 
prevailed in many holy men, became supreme and ‘‘without 
measure” in Jesus Christ; so that he at last showed the true and 
living way—the way of self-sacrificing love—for those who would be 
“sons of God,” and is the leader of our nature out of its strife to its 
inward perfection and rest. 

This Christian teaching is necessarily scrip/ural—because Jesus 
Christ is in heaven, and is known to us now only through the New 
Testament, which tells of what he was and what he did. As it was a 
long time ago, and in a different part of the world, there is a good 
deal to be learned before the history of his life can be well 
appreciated. It must always be one of the teachers’ aims to give 
whatever is needful for a clear picture of his ministry and of himself, 
and to render familiar such simple lessons of his as speak to the 
heart of a child. 

Christianity did not come into the world as an entirely new thing, 
but as the fulfilment of a long Jewish history. It was the literature 
of the Old Testament that fed the springs of Christ’s own piety and 
love; and its books, especially the permanent devotional pieces of its 
Psalmists and Prophets, must always have an interest for Christians, 
and a place in the education of their children. 

The religion which the teacher will try to impart is simply che 
religion of Fesus Christ; its two great commandments of love to 
God and love to man; its aim to “live as seeing Him who is 
invisible;” its trust in Him at all times; and its. hope of a life after 
death higher for all, and blessed for all the faithful, 
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Note on Docrrinat Tracurnc.—The composition of Sunday 
schools is so varied, in regard both to their teaching resources and 
the religious relations of the classes supplying the scholars, that, 
without great flexibility of method, much possible good will be lost. 

Though this paper, having in view a School whose children come 
from families of several denominations or of none, says nothing 
about doctrinal teaching, 1am far from wishing to exclude it from 
schools of a more congregational and distinctive character. The 
more nearly the Sunday school performs the function of the minister’s 
class,—as it does in New England,—and has to be depended on for 
something like the old catechetical instruction of families in the con- 
gregation, the greater reason is there for allowing scope,—at least in 
the upper classes,—for definite exposition of the grounds and 
differences of doctrinal belief. 

If these subjects were reserved for scholars of suitable age and 
disposition, and were in the hands of the best teachers, they would 
worthily crown the proper work of the Sunday school. But dogmatic 
differences are so attractive to both the Pharisee and the Sadducee 
that the one or the other is apt to snatch this department of teaching 
from the modest and devout, and to infuse into it a tincture either of 
arrogance or of scepticism. Where this danger can be escaped, 
and the Christian theologies be described with discriminating 
reverence and charity, no greater privilege could be offered to a class 
of elder scholars, than to wind up their school attendance with a 
course on the History and State of Doctrine. 
James MartTInEAu. 


A NEW FEARS ADDRESS. 


*« So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.— Psalm xc. 12. 


HESE were the words of an old man, who felt that there re- 
mained only a short time for him to do all he wanted to do 
before he died. And generally, I think, when we speak of number- 
ing our days, it is when life is drawing to a close. If we say of any 
one ‘‘his days are numbered,” it is because he is so ill that he is 
not likely to get better, or because the infirmities of age have come 
upon him. 

And yet I think there could not be a better motto for the Sunday 
School Association than the one which has just been chosen: ‘ So 
teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.’ * For the days of the young are as much numbered as the 
days of the old,—the only difference being that the young may 


* A beautifully coloured Motto Card for 1887, 4 inches by 4% inches, with this text printed 
in large type, is supplied by the Sunday School Association, Essex Hall. Price 1d. each, 50 
for 3/6, 100 for 6/6. 
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reasonably look forward to a much larger number of days. And though 
we can understand how having only a comparatively small number 
may suggest to us the necessity of making haste to finish the work 
which God has given us to do, yet there are some respects in which 
having many days before us should increase our sense of the im- 
portance of numbering them, or, in other words, of thinking how 
we may best use the time that may be ours; for then we have not 
only to finish the work of our lives, but also to begin it, and carry it 
on. If we are about to set out on a long journey, we think much 
more about our preparation for it than when our journey is only a 
short one. And I do not know why it should not be the same with 
the journey of life. 

But, though when we are young we have probably many years to 
live, we cannot be sure that it will be so, since no human being can 
be sure of living fora year or even for a day. I shall never forget the 
time when I first looked on death in the person of a little play-fellow of 
my own in mychildhood. I seem to see now his peaceful look as he 
lay in his coffin. And since that time, how many a little friend of 
mine has passed into the higher world,—some of them among the 
sweetest and loveliest and most promising of children, and some too 
who were apparently among the least likely to die, so full were they 
of life and energy, and so fresh and bright was the glow of health 
upon their cheeks, till the fatal disease came upon them. I suppose 
we have all thought what may be our occupations hereafter. Perhaps 
they will not be very unlike our occupations here; but I think we 
cannot be wrong in believing that one of them will be to take care 
of those who die when they are young. And | think there could be 
no holier or happier occupation, even for an angel. It must have 
been with some such feeling as this that Christ said, ‘‘ Their angels 
ao always behold the face of my Father in heaven.” 

If we were sure we were going to die when young, we should 
certainly wish our short life to be pure and loving and earnest. But 
to be prepared to die and to be prepared to live are really the same 
thing; for to die is only to live in another state of existence. And, 
as I have said, the great majority of those whom I am now address- 
ing may reasonably expect to live on here for many years. Some 
doubtless will live till they are three score years and ten; and I may 
venture to say there will be a few who will not die till they are eighty 
or ninety, or it may be even a greater age. When I think what some 
of you may live to see, I am filled with wonder. I myself have lived 
to see many wonderiul changes; and among my acquaintance are 
older men who remember the rejoicing at the prospect of peace after 
the battle of Waterloo, and who saw the great comet of 1811, and 
who talk of the time when the mass of the people could neither 
write nor read, and the modes of travelling and communication were 
very different from those to which we are accustomed; and I think 
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it very likely some of you may live to witness greater changes than 
these old men have witnessed, more wonderful discoveries, greater 
improvement in education, and in ways of living. 

Believe me, then, my dear children, that to no one can our text 
be more applicable than to~those who are now in their early years; 
for you have so much longer a time in which to apply your hearts to 
wisdom, at least in this world, than old people have. The know- 
ledge you gain, the habits, the dispositions, the character you form, 
will go with you through the whole of your lives. ‘‘Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old _ he will not depart from 
it.’ The gardener pays special attention to the young trees, because 
while they are growing he can do so much more to render them shapely 
and beautiful and fruitful than he could do afterwards when the stem 
and branches have become fixed and unpliant. There is a familiar 
proverb, ‘‘It is never too late to mend.’”’ And that is a good thing. 
If we have got wrong, we should do our best to get right as soon as 
possible. If we have neglected former opportunities, the best thing 
we can do is to make a good use of those that remain. But it is a 
pity to want mending, because we have begun badly; for all the 
mending of a bad life makes it only a poor substitute for a life that is 
good from the beginning. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the mention of wisdom renders 
our text unsuited to children; for does not wisdom come from ex- 
perience? Some wisdom does, and for that kind of wisdom the 
young must trust to those who are older than themselves—to parents 
and teachers. And yet there are kinds of wisdom which a child may 
have; for it is a part of wisdom to be ready and glad to learn from 
those whose wisdom and experience are greater than our own. So 
you may have now the wisdom of teachableness. And some of the 
chief truths of religion are of a kind to come home to us especially 
when we are young. For instance, that dearest of all God’s names, 
“Our Father in heaven’’ will have for us its fullest meaning, while 
the tender care of father and mother is making itself felt by us every 
day. So when we have brothers and sisters around us, we are in the 
most favourable circumstances for understanding what Christ teaches 
us about being true brothers to all our fellow-men. And, though all 
our life we may hope to increase in the spirit of knowledge and 
wisdom and understanding, and to love God more and serve Him 
better, I think with most of us there is no part of our religious 
training which makes a deeper impression upon us, or has for us a 
sweeter sacredness than the lessons of early piety, the hymns we 
learn in our childhood and the prayers we say at our mother’s knee. 

So then, dear children, take our text with you as a motto into the 
New Year. Remember your Creator in the days of your youth; and 
pray to Him that He will teach you to number your days, and to 
offer to Him a wise heart. Amen, THOMAS SADLER. 
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Outline Lectures to Doung sien. 


I—WHAT OUGHT I TO LIVE FOR? 


HE minister of religion, the statesman, and the patriot must always 
be deeply interested in the young life of a community. They 
naturally ask, Who will take our places ?_ Who will carry on our work? 
What sort of men will they be upon whose shoulders the responsibili- 
ties of the Church, the State, and the People will rest? In the sweep 
of time one old standard bearer after another is taken away and younger 
hands have to uphold the banner. Who are these that must fill the 
vacant places? With an eager and anxious gaze we all turn to look 
upon the forms of the advancing army of humanity. 

As a minister of religion, dwelling in a great community, and leading 
the worship of an ancient body of Christians, I cannot but feel a deep 
interest in all these questions, and therefore it is that I venture to 
address myself specially to young men. 

Every young man should ask himself, What ought I to live for? 
This is only another way of asking, What should be my aim in life? 
Let me try to answer this question. Be it remembered, however, that my 
answer will not be all-sufficient; each must answer for himself. 

As nothing exists purposeless—‘ but for unspeakable ends’’—and as 
it is clear that a divine plan governs every detail of this wonderful and 
complicated universe, it must be evident even to the most careless thinker 
that our life should subserve some purpose. And doubtless, under our own 
direction, or under some wiser direction than ours, it will do so. For 
God does not permit his universe, or the particles of it, to drift and float 
on aimlessly tor ever. If we do not let our will and conscience take and 
control the rudder of our fate, He seizes it by His great natural laws, 
and controls us by His absolute will. You can see how this is illustrated 
by the examples of a vessel at sea and of a nation in revolution. 

Before answering our great question, let us pause to put another. 
What am | living for? 

Some have no distinct aim. They drift on the waters of life, or float, 
with gossamer wing, on the surface of things. Easy, careless, aimless, 
they are like chaff in the windstorm; or like rockets gleaming for an 
instant in the startled night-sky, and then quenched in darkness. Such 
young men as these are the prey of every trickster, the tools of every knave, 
the victims of every plot. Do you think, O, poor dreamer! that this will 
go on for ever? Are you counting upon this as your lot through life? I 
tell you it cannot be. If your will and conscience are dead, the higher 
power of God will seize you with resistless strength and you will be 
shattered on the rocks of life. 

But some of you are definiteenoughin your aims, You want to be rich. 
You want to secure a good position in society. You want to be famous. 
Or you think you must get as much pleasure as you can out of this 
world. You are to taste as many sweets, and pluck as many flowers as 
you like. You say ‘‘to-day is ours and we know nothing about to-morrow, 
so we will make the best of to-day.’? What are you doing then? You 
toil and sweat for gold, you cringe and fawn for position, you work, and 
flatter, and cajole for distinction. Or you eat and drink.to be merry, 
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you rush into unlawful excess, and partake of forbidden fruits, and you 
trample upon anything or anyone that stands in your way. 

What are you going to accomplish by all this? If you gain the 
whole world—what then? Your rank, and fame, and feverish delights 
will soon come to nought. The future lies before you. Not on you will 
God lay His great trusts. The great works of time and eternity will not 
be performed by you. Your history will be that of the nameless 
multitude, the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, and most of 
you will sink into deserved oblivion. 

But is it not possible to awake in you far loftier and grander aims ? 
What ought you to live for? 

You are the sons of God. You are the heirs of immortality. God 
has set before you life and death. All the past is your teacher. All the 
great ones of the earth are for your examples. The world’s history is 
your lesson book. The breezes of heaven waft inspiration into your 
souls. Everything in God’s universe stands ready to do you service. 

Nobly born (of God), magnificently housed (in this wonderful world), 
called to the most exalted destiny (at God’s right hand for evermore), can 
you not see what you should live for ? 

Look at yourselves; your bodies, your mental faculties, your im- 
mortal souls. What superb creatures you are. Fearfully and wonder- 
fully made! Nobler than temple, or pyramid, or heaven-soaring 
mountain! Grander than tree, or flower, or gleaming star! Children of 
God, behold yourselves ! ; 

1. Your bodies! What a study ishere. Ask the student of natural 
science to tell you of the wonders of this frame. [Each part perfect, 
beautiful; and each for fitting, and, therefore, noble service. Cultivate 
your bodies. Develope their powers, and graces, and tendencies. 
Do not be ascetics. Do not mutilate your nature; give full play to every 
limb. Only be careful not to carry anything to excess. Avoid evil. Do 
not by any eating, or drinking, or pleasure-seeking, tarnish the purity of 
the temple of God. 

2. Your mental faculties! Ifthe body is so wonderful, what shall we 
say of the mind? Worthy of its fair dwelling-place, it is a perfect 
creation of God. Made up of such a multitude of faculties, and yet a 
perfect unity. Able to take cognizance of the smallest detail, and yet 
competent to soar into the loftiest generalisations. Have you sufficiently 
thought of this great gift of God? It opens the universe to you. It lifts 
you up that you may gaze upon the divine countenance. By its culture 
you unlock the mysteries of nature and of providence. Youcan unseal the 
eyelids of the morn; you can penetrate the wonders of land and sea; 
you can trace the stars in their course. The wonders of God are open to 
you and await your bidding. What a glorious aim is here revealed! A 
mind to be cultivated that will yield immortal fruits. No limit to its 
powers. Boundless riches pour into your lap as you use these powers 
nobly. You rise above all created things. You link yourselves with the 
angels of God. You prove the divinity of your origin. Live to do this. 
Live for mental culture. Live for boundless mental development. 

3. Your immortal souls! Not only have you a perishable part (your 
body), but an imperishable part (your soul). You are not the creatures 
ofa day. Youbelong tothe eternity of things. Your life and destiny are 
rooted in God. As His children you have the divine stamp of immortality 
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upon you. What startling and glorious thoughts now rise. The life begun 
here is to endure for ever. I am already living in eternity. What I do 
to-day will influence me for ever. Every thought, every word, every act 
is of infinite importance. Nothing is worthless. I must not waste my 
time, my powers, my opportunities. [I am living for God and for ever! 

What should be your aim? Can you still be in doubt? Sons of 
God! You are to grow into the likeness of your Father-God! Heirs 
of immortality! You are to live for eternity ! 

Lay the foundations of your life in bodily purity. Build up the 
superstructure of large mental culture. Glorify the temple of God by 
the holiness which leads to immortality. 

Aim to be pure, to be brave, to be courteous, to be gentle, to be 
true, to be perfect. Leave all low pursuits, all grovelling aims, all poor 
ambitions. Rise out of inferior companionships and consort with what is 
loftier than yourselves. Remember always your divine origin (born of 
God), and your destiny (to dwell for ever with Him). 

“Live that thy young and glowing breast 
Can think of death without a sigh; 
And be assured ¢hat life is best 
Which finds us least afraid to die.” 


JaMEsS C. STREET. 


aiudies of Ahakspere’s Mavs, 


I.—MACBETH. 


HERE are two possessions which make me thankful that I am an 
Englishman ; these are two books which take the highest place in 

the literature of the world,—the two most notable creations of mankind,— 
our English Bible and the Works of William Shakspere. Many pages 
of the Helper are devoted to the study of the Bible, and I have been 
requested to write some brief lessons which shall help our teachers and 
elder scholars to appreciate the treasures of wisdom contained in the 
writings of our greatest dramatist. To our younger readers I would 
strongly recommend, as an introduction to the plays, the little book 
called Tales from Shakspere, by Charles and Mary Lamb. At the 
close of the preface to these Tales we have this beautiful estimate of the 
poet’s works :—‘‘ What these tales shall have been to the young readers, 
that and much more it is the writer’s wish that the true plays of 
Shakspere may prove to them in older years—enrichers of the fancy, 
strengtheners of virtue, a with-drawing from all selfish and mercenary 
thoughts, a lesson of all sweet and honourable thoughts and actions, to 
teach courtesy, benignity, generosity, humanity: for of examples, teaching 
these virtues, his pages are full.”’ 

I shall commence these lessons with the study of one of the great 
tragedies—Macbeth. 

In Macbeth we have a terrible story of sin and its consequences; we 
mark the downward career of two souls into moral disruption and ruin, 
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Tue SEEDS oF SIN. 


And yet who could have anticipated such an issue for these two lives, 
—lives bound inextricably together for weal or woe? Macbeth was a 
dauntless soldier, a loyal subject, and a chivalrous gentleman. His wife 
was a sweet, courteous, gracious lady, absorbed in loving pride of her 
husband, thinking no honour too great for him to wear, no deed too 
difficult for his valour to achieve. This man and wife seemed 
destined for a career most brilliant and honourable. Her strength of 
will embodied in his valorous action, there seemed no summit of 
ambition to which they might not win their way. No summit of ambition 
to which they might not win theiy way,—that was the thought which so 
worked upon their minds as at last to plunge them into ruin. In her 
passionate love Lady Macbeth resolved that she would use her life, and 
strain every fibre of her being to crown her husband with the highest 
honour earth could give. Why should he not some day be King of 
Scotland? That was the shape into which ambition crystallised, until 
her whole being was dominated by that one conception; it fascinated her 
imagination, it polarised her will, and convulsed her moral nature into 
helpless paralysis. The golden crown to which she aspired so dazzled 
her eyes that sanctions of moral conduct gradually faded from her vision. 
What a splendid monarch would her brave husband make! How much 
better would the crown become his brow, than that of the saintly Duncan, 
more fit to be a hermit in a quiet cell than a king upon the throne of a 
warlike land! And, at first, it seemed as though there was nothing ex- 
travagant or disloyal in this far-reaching hope. Duncan was an old 
man, and Macbeth was his near kinsman. The two sons of the king 
were but young, the country had of late been harrassed by foreign foes 
and internal treasons; and what was more probable than flak when the 
old king died, the valiant and victorious general should be elected to the 
vacant throne? These were the hopes they indulged; over and over 
again had they discussed the contingencies of the future; until the 
woman’s whole nature became concentrated in one over-mastering 
determination; religion, morality, loyalty gradually sank away before 
that one purpose which absorbed her will. Lady Macbeth was destined 
to be a great woman, greatly good or greatly bad. With that enormous 
strength of will, that devoted love and desperate ambition, she must 
either rise to some height of noble self-sacrifice, or sink into some depth 
of miserable ruin. 

THE WITCHES. 


Before the play commences, Macbeth has gone from home to fight 
against the enemies of his king. He has fought with a valour which has 
swept the rebel army from the field like chaff from a threshing-floor. He 
is returning flushed with victory. He has never before been so conscious 
of his own strength. What his wife has so often whispered to him must 
be true,—that no destiny is too high tor him to reach. We all know 
something of the nervous excitement that follows a great success. We 
enter on an enterprise with brave courage and yet with many doubts; 
it is an engagement which may result in failure; no one can be quite 
certain of the issue. But we succeed, succeed beyond all our anticipa- 
tions; and then, for a time, our brain glows, our mind flashes into a kind 
of supernatural flame, and our soul is intoxicated with the new wine of 
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triumphant joy. Now, Macbeth is coming home from war intoxicated 
with success. He is one of those men of powerful imagination, who 
are swayed by the visions of the mind, until the over-mastering thoughts 
project themselves into the senses, and are reflected back from the senses 
upon the soul as objects of heavenly beauty or diabolical terror. With 
this clairvoyant tendency, in that hour of unnatural excitement, Macbeth, 
for the first time, meets those forms of evil which ensnare. him by their 
promises, and lure him to destruction by their lying wonders. ‘Those 
frightful witches, with their unclean ritual of sin, strike, as Coleridge says, 
the keynote at the very opening of the play. What is the inmost nature of 
those secret thoughts which have taken possession of Macbeth’s soul? 
There see them in their naked deformity and repulsive ugliness ; in those three 
Weird Sisters he has a revelation of the demoniacal emotions which are 
governing his will. In the world of mind thoughts are things. Indeed 
the profoundest philosophy teaches that thoughts alone are real, and 
things are only the shadows and reflections which follow in their train. 
This solid-seeming world is the embodied thought of God. God thinks, 
and Nature zs. The laws of the universe are the living Word proceed- 
ing from a Divine Mind, and apart from that Eternal Thought, the 
world, as Shakspere himself says, would ‘dissolve, and like an un- 
substantial pageant faded, leave not a rack behind.’’ And, in his 
measure, man is like God, the creator of his own moral and intellectual 
world. Think a thought long enough, deeply enough, and that thought 
shall become your fate; it shall breathe in your words, precipitate in 
your actions, saturate your atmosphere, construct your world into its own 
likeness, and create for you a heaven of purity or a hell of darkness. A 
man’s character is constituted by his thoughts. ‘Asa man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.’’ 

In this way we can understand how these unclean hags, round their 
bubbling cauldron, with their lying promises and juggling words, are 
the dramatic representation of the evil suggestions whispering in the 
mind of Macbeth and the guilty emotions seething in his soul. But they 
are more than this. If Macbeth alone had seen the witches, we might 
have regarded them as merely the vision raised by his excited imagina- 
tion and eager thought, as the sensuous emphasis of his strong feelings. 
But Macbeth has a companion, his fellow-soldier, Banquo; and Banquo 
also sees the witches. So that Shakspere evidently wishes us to regard 
them as more than the ecstasy of an excited mind; he seems to tell us 
that they represent some objective power of evil which haunts the paths 
of men. The power of evil is not confined to the soul of man; the 
universe is pervaded by moral influence, so that there is not a scene or 
event which does not touch some spring of sin or goodness. The moral 
strife within our own personality is the microcosm of a great strife through- 
out nature. What the apostle calls the ‘“‘mystery of iniquity’’ works 
around us as well as within us. There is a conflict, a wrestle in whose 
issue all things are involved. There are impulses to evil, which come 
like a flood, which take us by surprise, against which we have to oppose 
ourselves as against an alien power which would storm the citadel of our 
being. Thoughts rise from hidden depths from which we shrink; sug- 
gestions come which make us tremble ‘‘like guilty things surprised.” 
We begin to learn the wisdom of that prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from the evil’’ (the evil power in the world which would 
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subdue the soul to itself). And, to explain this phenomenon of the moral 
world, men have believed in fallen angels, in a prince of the power of the 
air, in rulers of darkness, and in demoniacal possessions, whereby evil 
spirits entered into helpless souls, and held them captive to their hateful 
will. Now, Shakspere does not give any theological interpretation of 
all this; but he does give the fact with terrible emphasis. Both Macbeth 
and Banquo see the witches. Good men as well as bad are spectators of 
the terrors of life, and recognise the warfare of spiritual powers. No 
man, however stainless in character, can pass through a world like this 
without shuddering at the evil influences which sometimes sweep over 
men’s souls, just as some deadly plague will infect their bodies with 
disease and death. But we notice that Banquo does all he can to resist 
the unclean influence. He tells the witches that he neither begs nor fears 
their favour nor their hate. And on the night of Duncan’s murder, when 
he is oppressed by the dreadful suspicions which seem to make the air 
hang heavy and to stain heaven with darkness, he cries :— 
“Merciful powers, 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repose.” 
Banquo seeks to win the merciful powers of goodness to his side for pro- 
tection against even a thought of evil. But Macbeth becomes a fellow- 
worker with the powers of darkness; he gathers encouragement from the 
discovery that there is a current of demoniacal influence working on his 
side. The witches speak his secret thought; their words.are the echo of 
the whisperings of his own ambition :— 

‘All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! 
All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be King hereafter.” 
FRANK WALTERS. 
(To be continued.) 


Character and Conduct, 


INTRODUCTION. 


HEN we want to describe some object that we have seen, we begin 

by talking of its size, or its height, or its colour, or its shape, and 

very frequently when this has been done, the description so given is all 
that is necessary. For instance, suppose you want to tell some friend 
about a tree that you have seen as you were walking along, you say it 
was large or small, as the case may be, it was tall or short, its leaves were 
green or brown, it was straight or spreading. Probably your friend will 
be able to know from this what tree it was, because he has seen one like 
it before. But if he has not, or if you are speaking of one that he has 
never heard of, he will probably want to know a little more about it. He 
may ask whether its wood is hard or soft, whether it is of slow or rapid 
growth, whether it bears fruit or only leaves, whether it grows by itself or 
in groves, and many other things he will ask about it so as to gain a 
knowledge of its properties or qualities, and whether they are likely to be 
of service to man. These properties or qualities we sometimes call its 
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characteristics. Now you will notice that to get at the knowledge of these 
qualities some little study and observation are required. We can tell 
almost at a glance whether a tree is tall or short, large or small, but if we 
want to know whether its wood is hard or soit, and whether it is a fruit- 
bearing tree, we shall often have to wait and examine it, or even to cut it 
down before a correct reply can be given. These qualities are not at once 
apparent, they are somewhat hidden, but they are really most important. 
Now much the same kind of thing is true when we want to describe a 
human being. We can tell at once whether a man is tall or short, fat or 
slim, dark or fair, but it will probably take some time before we can say 
whether he is truthful, generous, cleanly, kind or just. And yet if we 
really want to know a man it is just about these things that we wish to 
satisfy ourselves : they constitute his character. In other words, it is not 
his outward appearance but his hidden or inner life that we have to get at, 
or make plain, to arrive at a true knowledge of the man. 

But, you may say, if these qualities are hidden, how can we know any- 
thing about them? If they remained perfectly quiet probably we never 
should know of them, but being part of the life of a man they cannot 
remain quiet, for life means action or motion. How then do these hidden 
qualities make themselves known? ‘They show themselves in a man’s 
behaviour, or as we generally say, his conduct. What a man does, or 
what, in some cases, he refrains from doing, is his conduct, and this con- 
duct shows his character. Let me give an instance of what I mean. 
Suppose you see some man for the first time; at once you can tell what 
is his appearance, but you cannot tell whether he is idle or industrious. 
After a little while you notice that he is at work early and late, that he does 
not neglect his work, or gossip, or waste his time. ‘Then you find by his 
conduct that he is industrious ; that is his character. Or take the reverse 
of this. You notice that he is frequently talking to other people, that he 
is often to be seen with his hands in his pockets, and you conclude that 
he is idle; that is his character. 

But this is not all. Character may be acquired ; character may be 
changed. A bad man may become a good one; a goodman may acquire 
an evil character. Sometimes this is the result of a man’s own deliberate 
choice, sometimes it is due to the action of other persons. Not only does 
conduct show what a man’s character is, but conduct may alter a man’s 
character. For instance, steady hard work shows that a man is indus- 
trious ; but if a man never allows himself any rest or change, his very in- 
dustry may tend to make him greedy, selfish, and even dishonest. So 
you see that character and conduct are closely connected with each other, 
and act the one upon the other. Conduct is the working of that inner 
life of man which we cannot see with our eyes, but which nevertheless we 
know does exist. All of us have to try and keep that inner life sound, 
and pure, and sweet. If we do that our character will correspond. It will 
be the object of these lessons to speak of some matters of conduct which go 
to make a fine and noble character. Some of these are more important 
than others ; but all are serviceable. 


I.—TRUTHFULNESS AND HONESTY. 


NE of the highest praises we can bestow on a man is to say “He 
is a truthful man.” And yet it is one of the rarest things in the 
world to meet with an absolutely truthful man or woman. Not that most 
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men and women are wilfully untruthful, or say what they know to be un- 
true, but so many are not careful to tell all they know, or do not take 
sufficient pains not to exaggerate, or not to use extravagant language in 
their descriptions of things or scenes. There are many persons who would 
scorn to tell a downright falsehood, who yet will make use of words which, 
if treated literally, would convéy a very false impression. The habit is so 
strong that they who indulge in it cannot be called truthful. Of course 
there are some persons who misdescribe events without the slightest inten- 
tion of doing so; their failure to describe accurately arising from want of 
knowledge or mistake. We do not speak of such persons as untruthful ; 
they may be unreliable because of their ignorance, but what they say or 
do, is said or done in good faith and honesty. 

A truthful or honest man will not willingly say or do a deceitful thing ; 
he will try to be accurate, and that very attempt to do and say the thing 
that is true will help to make him more and more truthful. Truthfulness 
shows itself not only in what a man says but in what he does. A man might 
never f¢e// a lie, and yet might act one frequently. A truthful man will 
so act that no one is deceived by what he does. Suppose one of you acci- 
dently broke a shop window, and when the shop-proprietor came out, in- 
stead of owning that you had done it, as a truthful person would, you 
pretended to be looking in another direction, or pointed tosome boy running 
away in the distance, you would be acting a lie, which would be quite as 
wrong as if you had said that you had not broken the window, or that 
you had seen the boy in the distance do it. 

There are some persons who are fond of telling lies, or as they will say, 
‘‘stories,’’ in fun. These are sometimes called ‘' white lies.’’ It is a bad 
habit and likely to lead to telling lies in earnest. Then there are some 
who prevaricate, that is they tell only part of the truth. Suppose a lad 
is sent on an errand, and told to be quick back. When he gets to the 
place where he is told to go, he is kept for a very little while, and on his 
way back he plays or dawdles about. Then, when he is asked why he is 
so late, he says that he was detained at the place he was sent to. Now 
this is true, but it is not all the truth, indeed very far from it. It is 
prevarication. Then some people will equzvocate, that is, use words or 
sentences which have a double meaning, one of which is true and the 
other untrue. Whether you exaggerate, or prevaricate, or equivocate, 
you are untruthful. It is difficult to say which is worse, to lie 
outright, or to say what is partly true and partly false. A great English 
poet has said that 


‘“A lie that is half the truth is ever the worst of lies.” 


An untruthful man is a coward: he is afraid lest telling the truth 
should bring harm; he does not see that even if he does save himself 
from immediate harm he will acquire a character for untruthfulness, 
which will do him far more harm. Besides which, if he does avoid the 
harm he dreads, he has the continual fear of being foundout. He bears 
about with him the constant sense of having done a mean and cowardly 
thing, and that sense of wrong-doing and dread of discovery make 
him still more cowardly and mean, so that he loses all respect for himself. 

A truthful man, on the other hand, knowing that he has done nothing 
to forfeit the respect of others, can respect himself: he has the confidence 
of a brave man, and lives in no dread of other men. His conscience—the 
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voice of God within him—tells him that he has done nothing to be ashamed 
of; his hands are clean; his soul is free of the guilt of falsehood. 

It is said that some Eastern people rarely tell the truth, and that in 
dealing with them it is always prudent to suspect that they are trying to 
deceive. This habit makes them suspicious in like manner. Would it 
be right, think you, to adopt their method in dealing with them? Or 
would it not be coming down to their level? Most of these people have 
been treated with great oppression by their rulers, and they have learned 
the habits of men who are not free. Will it not be better to teach them 
the habits of freemen, wlio have learned the advantages of truthfulness ? 

A Hindoo book says:—‘‘ If a man abstain from talsehood, though he 
practice no other virtue, it shall be well with him. Truth will lead to 
every virtue. Purity of body comes from water; purity of mind by 
truthfulness.”’ 

The following passages from the Bible may be referred to:—Ps. li. 
6; Prov. xii. 17, 22, Xxlil. 23; Zech. viii. 16; Matt. vi. 22,23; Rom. xii. 
17; lI Cor. viil. 21, xiii. 7; Eph.iv. 25; J Fohn iii. 18. Also the story 
in J Esdras iv. 35-41. 

RICHARD BARTRAM. 


Lessons ow the Carly Christians. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HESE lessons are intended for children not necessarily of the eldest 
classes, and their aim will be (a) to give the principal facts 
recorded in and connected with Acts, and (8) to point out ideas which 
are calculated to prove helpful to the moral and spiritual nature of the 
pupils. No book in the New Testament is richer as a source of historical 
and critical study. It should not be difficult to zmtevest children in its 
varied narratives ; and at least some effort should be made to show the 
intensely important division of opinion which exists among scholars as to 
the age, aim, and authorship of the book. But in order to edify, some- 
thing is needed beyond criticism. If the book is to be used by teachers 
anxious to build up their pupils in hallowed life and noble thought, the 
high hopes and inmost aspirations of the early Christians must be sought 
for and cherished, even though this medium of their preservation may 
not be in some respects the best that could be wished. 

It is intended to publish shortly a fuller commentary on Acts in Prof. 
Carpenter's series, in which a more detailed examination of the historical 
value of the book will be jiound. Such a discussion, however, can only be 
profitable to the somewhat advanced student. The teacher will, it is 
hoped, find helpful hints as to the explanation of some noteworthy 
difficulties connected especially with the early chapters, and he will 
honestly indicate to his class the kind of solution which seems best to 
him. If, however, he keeps his eye chiefly on such moral helps as may 
be found in this, the earliest history of the Christian Church, he will 
best appreciate the temper in which these lessons have been devised. 
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No class should sit down to lessons on Acts without a map of 
Palestine and a map of the Roman Empire close at hand. Paul’s 
journeys might be best followed by actual marking upon outline maps 
prepared for the purpose. 


iN 

Tue Boox.—The people of England, of France, of the United 
States, and of many other countries are called Christians to distinguish 
them from people of lands far distant, in Asia, S. America, and Africa, 
who are called Buddhists, Mohammedans, Heathens, or by some other 
name to show they are not Christians. True Christians are disciples, 
that is, ‘‘learners’”’ and ‘‘ followers”’ of Christ. Many millions are now 
called Christians, but it was not always so. Jesus Christ had very few 
followers, as the Gospels show; but some of these taught others what 
they remembered about him and his sayings, and so though Jesus was 
dead his influence lived on. This Book of Acts tells how this influence 
was spread through the efforts of his apostles. There had been twelve of 
these, but the book records the work of only a few, and the greatest 
apostle, Paul, was not one of the twelve. Besides the story of Paul’s 
work for his master, which fills the greater part of the book, we find 
stories about Peter, Fohn, fames, Stephen, Philip, and other chief men 
among the early Christians. It is their ‘‘doings,’’ or ‘‘acts,’’ which give 
the book its name. 

The book is about as long as the third Gospel, that ‘‘ according to 
Luke.’’ We have it divided into chapters, but it was not so divided by 
the author. It is convenient to divide every book into suitable parts, but 
remember 7¢ was written just like any other book of the time. It we read 
it all through we find it contains chiefly— 

(i.) The ‘‘ first events ’’ after the death of Jesus. 

(ii.) The ‘first preaching’’ by Peter and the other apostles. 

(ii.) Growth and principles of the church of Christ, including some 

legends of its founders. 

(iv.) The martyrdom of Stephen, the first to die for his faith as a 

Christian. 

(v.) The spread of preaching beyond Jerusalem, and to others than 

ews. 

(vi.) Conversion of Saul (afterwards called Paul). 

(vii.) Doings in the church at Jerusalem. 

(vili.) Missionary journeys of Paul to many of the countries of the 

known world. 

(ix.) Imprisonment of Paul and journey to Rome. 

The last two sections are by far the largest, and are generally written 
as if by someone who journeyed along with Paul. 

We may say, generally, the Book shows how full of life the memory of 
Christ’s teaching was. First there are but few disciples, and they are 
fearful. Soon they multiply by hundreds and thousands, and are bold 
even to death for their faith. In the beginning the name of Jesus is 
known and cherished chiefly in Jerusalem; in the end it is beloved by 
dwellers in many lands. ‘' The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of 
mustard seed.” (Matt. xili. 31-2.) 

I 


DaTE AND AUTHOR OF THE Book.-—It is impossible to say with 
confidence who wrote it, or when it was written. The same kind of un- 
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certainty exists in regard to the gospels, and many of the Letters or 
‘Epistles’? which make up a large part of the New Testament. The 
surest thing to say about it is that 7m very early times the book was 
known and thought to be genuine by eminent Christians. Besides the 
Epistles we have no other writings which give an account of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus in the generation after he died. Many have thought the 
book was written by a companion of Paul, and that he knew accurately 
what took place in those first years. If that were certain this would be a 
most valuable record indeed. But that 7s far from certain, as may be 
judged from these considerations. 

(i.) The earliest references to the book are more than one hundred 
years after the events described in Acts. It may, therefore, have been 
written long after Paul died. 

ii.) The earliest writers who speak clearly about the book name 
‘‘Luke”’ as its author, and there are indications that go towards the 
support of this. Both the third gospel and Acts are written for one 
‘‘Theophilus,’’ and the first sentence in Acts refers to the ‘‘ former 
treatise’’ written by the author. There is also said to be an agreement 
between the style of Luke and Acts, so that they might well have been 
written by the same hand. Further Luke was Paul’s companion, his 
“fellow-worker”’ (Philemon, 24), and could thus have written the detailed 
account of his travels which we find in the last chapters. 

(ili.) But there are difficulties in the way of accepting Luke as the 
author. Briefly stated they are these :—(a) The accounts of the appear- 
ing after Christ’s resurrection, and of his ascension, are not so closely alike 
as we should expect the same writer to have made them. (0) Paul gives 
one account of his dealings with the apostles when he first met them 
(Gal. i), and of the First Great Council at Jerusalem (Gal. ii) ; Acts 
contains quite different, and sometimes contrary accounts, (chaps. ix. and 
xv). (c) There are variations in the stories of Saul’s conversion (chaps. 
ix., Xxil., Xxvi.) which seem to show that one man did not report them all.— 
There are many other considerations of a subtler kind which tend to show 
that the book was written not simply as history, but to reconcile the more 
Jewish Christians with their Gentile brethern who claimed to follow 
Christ in the ‘‘large liberty’? preached by Paul. Certainly the book 
ignores the sharp differences that arose between Peter and Paul (Gal. ii.), 
and exhibits the latter as a very Jew, conforming to the law of Moses, 
while it makes Peter the first Apostle to the Gentiles (chap. x.).—But it 
is impossible to speak confidently on this point without careful study of 
the book in connection with the epistles. The conclusions which 
naturally arise, amid all this uncertainty, are :— 

(1) We must diligently search out the meaning and worth of the 
book for ourselves. 

(2) We have the right to reject its statements when they clearly differ 
from Paul’s undoubted writings. 

(3) Some doubt must be allowed for in respect to other statements, 
unless a reasonable probability is on the side of the unknown author. 

It should be added that the book ts no exception to the general rule of 
books written in those early ages. Grave historians among the Greeks and 
Romans told astonishing marvels about their heroes, and put long 
speeches in their mouths which they could never have spoken. Thesame 
love of the marvellous and freedom of treatment may be expected in Acts. 
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III. 


SCENES CONNECTED WITH THE BooK.—Here we find ourselves in- 
troduced to all the famous lands of the old world. The Book is a kind of 
dissolving view, the first scene of which is among the olive-clad hills of 
Ferusalem, but at last the picture is one almost as wide as the Roman 
Empire. Itis this which makes the book so wonderfully fascinating. 
The Jews, long shut up in their narrow kingdom, had been carried away 
captive into strange lands. They had lamented by Babylon’s river (Ps. 
cxxxvil.); they had escaped into Egypt. Their traders were in every large 
city from Ephesus to Rome. But they ever looked Zion-ward as to home. 
The book tells how, just before the final destruction of their kingdom and 
capital by the Romans (under Titus, A.D. 70), a new force carried their 
spiritual kingdom into all lands. The scripture now opens up on the 
widening path that leads to our own day.—And how richly varied the 
panorama it suggests. There are the bleak hills of Fudea ; the deserts 
of Arabia; Damascus, set like a garden of roses; Antioch, gleaming in 
the lovely valley of the Orontes; by the sea-side there is Seleucia, with 
its formidable fortress ; Tyve and Sidon, sister cities, in whose streets are 
men who have bargained with Britons of Cornwall. Across the blue 
waters which Jesus may have seen (Jatt. xv. 21), but on which he never 
sailed, we are wafted first to Cyprus, long ages after to be a British pos- 
session ; thence to the ports of Asta Minor. We catch glimpses of the 
half-barbaric simple folk inland; we mingle in the bustle of 7hyativa, 
famous for purple dye. Ephesus with its majestic temple; Athens, the 
home of grave philosophers and of brave men ; Corinth, ancient mistress 
of the sea; Greece, north and south; /taly and ROME the capital of the 
world—such are the scenes of the Book. ‘‘ A ship of Alexandria’’ (chap. 
xxvii. 6) reminds us of still another land—E£gypt—where Christianity soon 
took root and flourished. : 

All these places should be found on our maps, again and again; and 
as we find them we should try and think of the many busy men, women, 
and children, who lived there, and whose lives were made glad by God’s 
blessings, though spent too often in superstition and vice. Their speech, 
their dress, their houses and habits, all differed from ours; but in one 
thing they were just like us. Both for them and for us, s¢z and suffering 
were and are linked together. For us, as for them, the greatest blessing 
needed is to ‘‘ fear God and work righteousness’ (chap. x. 35), and then 
none need despair of the divine help to lead ever nobler lives. 


IV. 


HISTORY CONNECTED WITH THE Boox.—In our days there are 
many great nations, like England, France, and Germany, which govern 
themselves apart from any others. But in the times to which Acts refers 
there was a very different state of things. Some of the lands which are 
now inhabited by civilised Christian people were then wild and almost 
unknown to any but the half-savage tribes who lived in them. Such was 
the state of Britain when Jesus lived. But there was one great nation 
whose chief city was Rome, and these Romans were such a strong and 
clever people that they conquered almost all the other people then known 
to them. Shortly before Jesus was born the Romans had come under the 
power of one man who was called the Emperor, and he was over all the 
government of the lands of the Roman Empire. The first emperor, who 
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was also known as the Cesar, was Augustus ; he died when Jesus was a 
youth at Nazareth. All the kings of the various lands had to own him 
as their master ; and so King Herod the Great, about whom we read in 
stories of Jesus’ birth, was not so great but that he also had to admit his 
subjection to Czsar. Herod’s family were very wicked and lawless, and 
the Romans, as their custom was, set men of their own army to live in 
the land, and see that the people kept from war, and paid tribute to the 
emperor. Under the second Czesar, who was called Tiberius, a Roman 
governor was appointed in Judea, whose name will be familiar—Pontzus 
Pilate. It was with his permission that Jesus was put to death. Very 
frequently the Roman governors were cruel, grasping men, who cared for 
nothing but to enrich themselves in the short time they held office. As 
they were many hundreds of miles away from Rome, it was impossible 
for the emperor to know all they did; and it issad torelate, the emperors 
themselves, instead of being really the greatest, were often the worst of 
men. After Tiberius was killed by his own soldiers, a very bad Czsar 
followed named Caligula. He acted like a madman, setting his armies 
to do most absurd things, such as to gather up shells on the sea-shore as 
‘spoils of the ocean.’ But he greatly offended the Jews by claiming 
worship as a god, and by ordering his statue to be put up in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. This was about the time Saul was converted to Chris- 
tianity. Then came an emperor named Claudius, who was weak and 
foolish in many ways. Inthe end his fourth wife, Agrippina, poisoned 
him. He may be remembered as the emperor under whom the Roman 
conquest of Britain really began, and he came here himself for a short 
time. During his reign Herod Agrippa I. was King in Judea, and after 
his death came a series of Roman governors, before one of whom, Felix, 
we shall see Paul was brought up asa prisoner. His successor, Festus, 
will be also familiar to us from Paul's pleading before him. The fifth and 
last emperor we shall name is Nevo, whose cruelty has earned for him 
undying shame. It was to this monster in human form that Paul 
‘appealed,’ and to him he was sent on the last voyage we read of in 
Acts. About thirty years after Jesus died, this emperor started the first 
Roman persecution of the Christians, and it is possible that among his 
chief victims was the apostle Paul. 

We need only add that, stung into revolt by harsh treatment, and 
vainly hoping for miraculous aid, the Jews defied the Roman power at 
last. But the master soldiers of the world were too strong for them, and in 
the year 70 A.D. the city of Jerusalem was besieged by a mighty 
host and destroyed. The unfortunate people were slain by multitudes, 
and the remainder were scattered abroad. Never since then have the 
Jews had a country or a king. 

W. G. TaARRANT. 


A workING lad was observed walking regularly every Sunday to school a 
distance of two miles. He passed several other schools on his way, and 
one day a friend asked him why he travelled so far, when there were other 
schools so near. He replied: ‘They love a fellow there.” ‘Love is the secret 
of successful teaching. It was the deep love that dwelt in the heart of Jesus 
that made him the greatest teacher the world has seen. 
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Lessons on Enitarian Hortrine. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


dhe Editor has requested me to contribute a series of lessons on 
Unitarian doctrine; and, because I often hear people ask for a plain 
statement of our belief, I willingly accede to his desire, in the hope that 
an earnest attempt to set forth the excellence of Unitarian Christianity 
may help to supply a want that is increasingly felt. I should like in 
these lessons to preserve a simple and direct form of address, for the sake 
of greater clearness; and so shall ask my readers to regard themselves 
as members of a class, and imagine that I am actually speaking to them. 

Let me take it for granted, then, my young friends, that you are 
interested in the general subject of our study; that you would like to 
understand better what is meant by this Unitarian faith to which we are 
attached, and why we should prize it highly, and do whatever we can 
to extend a knowledge of its principles. For has it not sometimes 
occurred to you as a rather curious circumstance that we should keep 
ourselves in some respects separate from our fellow Christians, and 
struggle hard to maintain our own small schools and congregations, when 
we might go with the rest to more prosperous schools and places of 
worship? Surely there must be some good reason for it! I confess I 
often wish, when I see streams of people going to other. churches and 
chapels, that I could throw in my lot with the multitude, and worship by 
their side. But I cannot. As soon as I[ begin to reflect, I see that the 
doctrines they accept (or are supposed to accept) contain much that is 
grievously untrue; teachings that I feel to be quite opposed to knowledge, 
and even disrespectful to the character of God. No, the reason we 
cannot join them is insurmountable; we must remain in our place apart, 
and do our own work faithfully, even though we may lose some of the 
outward privileges of religious association. 

Devotion to truth, or more inwardly speaking, the spirit of being true 
to oneself, has always been the great motto of those who founded and con- 
tinuously upheld our work. They came out of the mother-church, and 
out of other religious societies, because only by so doing could they freely 
cultivate their devotion to truth and righteousness. They refused to sign 
articles which they did not conscientiously believe, and, declaring that in 
religion the mind of man ought to be as free to make enquiry and to 
reason as in science or anything else, they erected one by one the free 
churches of which we are members. 

And every teacher who aims to set before his pupils the meaning of 
Unitarian doctrine puts this principle in the foreground of his lessons :— 
It is first of all necessary that we should be faithful to our own light; that 
we should reverently think about truth for ourselves, whatever creed we 
may have to reject in consequence ; and that we should allow freedom to 
the reasoning mind so that one may form his judgments with as little 
prejudice as possible. It is such a feeling as this that produced our free 
churches. Nearly all the Unitarian churches are simply free churches. 
They have no creed at all. They have ‘‘open’’ trust-deeds; and the 
congregation and ministers are thus left at liberty to decide from time to 
time in what manner their worship and work should be conducted, 
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Now, I ask you to observe that this freedom of belief and of worship 
calls attention to a remarkable feature of Unitarian doctrine, namely, 
that it is the doctrine which the mind naturally adopts when liberated from 
the old theological traditions. The general rule indeed has been that 
when people began to think for themselves, instead of letting the minister 
or the catechism dictate to them every item of belief, they have begun to 
drift in the direction of Unitarian Christianity; they give up, slowly 
perhaps, the strange notion that in the Divine Being there are three 
persons, and the notion, equally strange, that Jesus Christ is actually the 
second person in that Triune Godhead, with other fancies of a like kind; 
and almost in the same process they have come to accept the simple teach- 
ing of Unitarian Christianity, which we have to speak about in these lessons. 
It is well worth your while to take a note of this point, and I repeat it, in 
slightly varied terms, to aid your remembrance. ‘The feeling after truth 
has set men free, and erected our little group of free churches and schools; 
then, in this freedom, and in the exercise of conscientious reasoning, men 
have gradually found their way to our corner of the great vineyard of 
Christendom. The more you think of this, the more does it seem to add 
to the value of the Unitarian faith, the noble faith of free and thoughtful 
souls! 

Two things I want to say to you, my young friends, in this introductory 
address,—two things indicative of the spirit in which it is desirable that 
our lessons should be alike framed and received. 

(1) The first is that there exist many minor differences of thought 
and belief among ourselves. We do not all think and feel alike. And, 
possibly, when I try to set before you the things which are generally 
entertained by Unitarians, some one might feel disposed to ‘‘ argue the 
point’’ with me, and say that I have wrongly stated the case. Itis a 
peculiarly difficult thing for one to speak for others besides himself in 
these matters. We have to exercise a little forbearance with one another 
at times; and it is well to remember that perhaps no two teachers among 
us would put matters quite in the same form. Nevertheless, I am sure 
that there is a very large number of things concerning which we are all 
substantially agreed, and it is this common, sympathetic ground, rather 
than any theory of my own on some particular question, that I seek to 
describe. 

(2.) And the second matter I specially want to say a word upon 
before closing is this. It is not an altogether pleasant task to point out 
where-we think our neighbours have gone wrong, and that is very much 
what I have now to do. In showing the force and beauty of Unitarianism 
I am obliged to refer to the weakness and the untruth of much of the 
Trinitarian theology. Let it be understood, however, that there is no 
unkindly feeling in our hearts against our brethren. I take it as a part 
of our code of honour not to speak ill of anyone. We remember that 
God ‘“‘hath looked on no religion scornfully that man did ever find;” 
for every religion has in it some germ of the heavenly love, and may be 
the means of bringing human hearts and lives nearer to God and His 
righteousness. No ignorant man will be judged by the errors and 
superstitions of his creed; his prayer will reach to heaven as sure as ours, 
if it is winged with the chastened desire of his heart; his religious 
obedience will be accounted saving, in the divine mercy, though he perform 
the mere dictation of the priest, or the rule of his fixed system. Yet, at 
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the same time, the ignorance is an evil thing, and will have to yield 
before the light of truth; the superstitious sacraments, the false dogmas, 
which throw their bondage round the mind and soul must, sooner or later, 
be broken, so that the man, bruised it may be in the crisis, may share 
the true thoughts of God and the free, human sympathy of those who do 
His will upon the earth. Theretore we must prize every opportunity of 
finding the way, of learning the truth, and of entering into the lite of 
God. And therefore, my young friends, I shall not hesitate to point out, 
as clearly as I can, what is amiss with the popular creed of Christendom, 
and why we should cling to our own truer principles and purer faith. 


J. T. Marriorrt. 


Ghe Gospel in Cennpson. 
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HE Gospel, i.e., ‘‘God’s spell.’’ The old alchymists professed to 
change by their spell all baser metals into gold. So the ‘God's 
spell” ener life changes its common things into things divine. 

Why the gospel 7x Tennyson? Because God’s word is spoken to us 
in nineteenth century prophets. But even they owe their power to inspire 
to the inspiration of the past, and chiefly to that pure breath of a new life 
which came into the world with the advent of Christ. 

A poet is not only a word-painter ; he is, above all, an interpreter— 
one whose work it is to tell us the meaning of the hidden emotions and 
strange experiences of life; to speak for us the things we dare hardly 
trust ourselves to speak.* 

In taking the poem of Enoch Arden in class, let the members read it 
first right through,—this will be of itself a lesson. Then recapitulate the 
simple facts of the story thus: 

A TRAGEDY OF AFFECTION.—The hero is the principal personage in 
the tale. Heroism is lofty, simple, sublime. Duty is always clear, and 
the hero is always equal to it. It is an instance of unconscious heroism. 
Enoch Arden is a rough sailor lad. He and Philip Ray, the miller’s 
only son, and pretty Annie Lee, played together as children beneath the 
cliffs that faced the breakers on the beach of a small sea-port town. 
Enoch and Philip both love Annie, and the three play at keeping house 
in a cave which runs in below the cliff. Annie was willing to be “little 
wife to both,” but at heart loved Enoch best. He was at first successful, 
prospered in his fishing, made himself full sailor on board a merchant- 
man, and before he was twenty-one, purchased a boat, and married 
her. First a daughter and then a son were born to them, and all things 
continued to go well with Enoch until he fell from a mast and broke a 
limb. While he lay recovering, a third son, a sickly one, was born. 
Meanwhile ‘‘a hand crept across his trade,’’ and it went from him. Just 
then comes the offer of a boatswainship ; he accepts, sets Annie up ina 
little shop stocked with all that seamen or their wives needed, and goes 


* For an interesting sketch of the early days of Tennyson, see Harper’s Magazine, Dec. 1883. 
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on a long voyage. Annie disliked the scheme, was sure that evil would 
come of it, and entreated him not to go. It was in vain. A curl 
clipped from the forehead of the little one is taken as a keepsake, and he 
goes. Annie has no success in trade. She is not used to barter, and 
sells for less than cost price. The sick child dies through want of nourish- 
ment. Philip offers help, sends the boy and girl to school, but for fear of 
the ‘‘lazy gossip of the port ’’ does not often cross the threshold of the 
house. The children give him their love. At last he asks Annie’s hand. 
Then follows a conflict of duty. But rumours gather, the children press 
her, a vision appears ; and so on the twelfth year of Enoch’s absence she 
becomes Philip’s wife. 

Enoch meanwhile had been wrecked on atropical island. There, year 
after year, with bounteous supply of his physical wants, but infinite hunger 
of heart, he remained. At last a ship takes him off, and he returns to 
England. So completely is he changed that it is easy for him to live in 
the same town as Philip and ‘not be discovered. 

In the darkness, he goes and looks in at the window, and sees his 
wife and children in perfect happiness round Philip’s hearth. Away from 
this peep into the domestic paradise he has lost, he creeps from the 
garden and out upon the waste. There he falls prone and prays. He 
has now a new purpose in life, and with heroic fortitude he sets himself 
to carry it out. But he does not live long. When he knows death to be 
at hand, he tells the woman with whom he has lodged, under promise of 
secrecy until after his death, who he is. He bids her give Annie the lock 
of his dead child’s hair, by which she may know that it has indeed been 
he, and to tell her that he died blessing her, the children, and Philip. 


RELIGIOUS LESSONS FROM ‘‘ ENOCH ARDEN.”’ 


The above notes will be enough for the first lesson, and will prepare 
the class for some endeavour to find the religious lessons of the poem. 
On the following Sunday recapitulate, and ask questions. These are 
the very best ways of impressing facts on the memory.~ I believe in 
constant recapitulation and close questioning, even for senior classes. 

1. Entering Life.—It is a beautifully simple and charming picture 
—that of the child-life in the little port. But even the child soon 
enters into the real sternness of life. [Read over from ‘‘ Then, on a 
golden Autumn eventide,’’ to ‘‘ Bearing a life-long hunger in the 
heart.’’] In some lives the Gethsemane comes at the beginning not 
at the close of life. 

2. Faith—KEnoch, in all his sorrow and disappointment, never 
upbraids God, never unjustly accuses man. The first instance of this. 
[Read from ‘‘ Then came a change”’ to ‘ Rejoicing at that answer to 
his prayer.’’} He was oppressed as we all are many a time by the 
apparent injustice of life, but his refuge is in prayer. The only true 
refuge,—prayer and work. And while he prayed ‘‘the answer’’ came. 
Answered prayer a matter of experience. It is not easy to transfer 
the consciousness to another, but the heart which has once ‘‘known”’ 
will never be removed from its anchorage by any logic, merciless and 
stern. 

3. Intercessory Prayer.—Many good people do not feel sure of 
the rightness of this, and yet here again experience is the only guide, 
At any rate it cannot be wrong to commit our loved ones—here or 
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yonder—into the keeping of God, our father and theirs. [Read from 
‘And Enoch faced the morning,’”’ to ‘‘ whatever came to him.”’] A 
fine definition of prayer—perhaps the origin of a definition of Unitari- 
anism by the Rev. E. C. L. Browne, of Charlestoygh —‘‘ It is belief in 
the humanity of God and the divinity of man.’ And is not this a 
meeting-point for intelligent Liberal Christians of all churches. Christ 
the manifestation of the humanity of God and the divinity of man ? 

4. The Fatherhood and omnipresence of God.—|Read from ‘ But 
when the last’ to ‘He made it.’’] | “Cast all your cares on 
God—that anchor holds.’’ Is not this the whole of religion. Every 
other doctrine leads up to this, and centres in this. If we say we 
believe in the Bible, it is because it records, the unveiling of God. If 
we believe in Christ, it is because he has led us tothe Father. If we 
believe in Immortality, it is. because we cannot believe in God and 
believe in the possible separation of any child of His from Him eternally. 

The Omnipresence of God an awful thought, and yet a delightful one. 

5. How not to use the Bible—\|Read from ‘At last one night ”’ 
to ‘‘ Let it be at once.’’}) This a common use of the Bible even with 
intelligent men. For what is the difference between this, and the dis- 
covery of an isolated text in Genesis, or Judges, or Revelation, to 
prove an important doctrine? Besides, uniess we are very careful 
we shall put into a text what we wish to find there. 

6. The Comfort of God’s Presence.—|,Read from ‘Once likewise ”’ 
to ‘the man had died of solitude.”"] ‘‘I am not alone for the Father 
is with me.’’ Again in the new need, he prays. [Read from ‘‘ Too 
hard to bear’’ to ‘‘I wait his time.’’| ‘This is unselfish prayer. 

Three sources, of strength—(1) Resolution, (2) faith, (3), prayer. 
Note the simple thankful way in which he speaks of death. ‘I 
wait his time.’’ This devout faith in God seems based on what he 
knows, of human fatherhood. How else but on the steps of love 
human can we reach the love divine. There is a common phrase 
here (in Kidderminster), often used by persons with little religious 
feeling. They call God ‘‘The Best Father.’’ It is an unconscious 
admission that what they know of God is just something better than 
the best human ideal conceivable. 

Read the concluding few lines : 

‘*So passed the strong heroic soul away.”’ He had learned what a 
sublime thing it is to suffer and be strong. 

Truly he was saved ; ‘‘ made perfect through suffering,’’ and, sheltered 
from the loud calling of the sea and the rage of many waters, he was 
in port with God. 


W. Carey WALTERS. 


A TEACHER who can arouse a feeling for one single good action, for one 
single good poem, accomplishes more than he who fills our memory with 
rows and rows of natural objects, classified with name and form.—Goethe. 


You only do right to believe that you will get better as you get older.— 
Robert Browning. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE BAND OF HOPE ‘“ MOTTO CARD.” 
(Speaker, holding a card in his left hand.]} 


ee Isn’t that a pretty card? There are red flowers, and white flowers, 

and green leaves, and bits of grass. And here, round the edges of this 
one are ever so manylittle buds, with wee red flowers just peeping out. What 
are they called—these flowers? [Get the young people totell you.) Let us 
pretend that you had three red flowers, and three white ones, and twelve tiny 
buds, and some green leaves, all like these on the card. I know what you 
would do. I think you would be sure to make them into a bunch like this. 
You might put a piece of thread or string round the stalks—not too tight. 
That would hold them together,—éimd them. In some parts of England 
people call a piece of string a piece of band. Why? Because it binds. 

But I can guess another thing you would do with your bunch of flowers. 
Wouldn’t you set them in water? Yes, you wouldn’t think of letting them 
drink wine or beer. Why not? Because it would poison them. They 
would die. And so, because you want your six red and white flowers to live, 
and because you want your twelve little buds to grow, you give them water. 

Why, that’s almost like a Band of Hope, isn’t it? The string you bunch 
them up with is a band, or bond, to hold them together: and, then, the water ! 

Oh! I’ve torgotten something! Here are some words on the card. You 
can’t see them so far off. Ill read them for you. The first word is “watch.” 
WatcH.—You know what that means. At night when shops and mills are 
shut, and most people are in bed, and all is dark, thieves and robbers might 
try to break into a place and steal. To stop them there has to be a watchman. 
He keeps awake all the time and watches. And now [| will read another 
word, You know this one quite well. The wordis: Pray. You say your 
own prayer at bed-time. You say it to God. You tell Him how happy His 
goodness makes you. But are you always happy? No, I thought not. You 
cannot be happy when something seems to be pulling you wrong. Perhaps 
you really are meaning to be good all the time, and something seems to pull 
you the wrong way. Well, that pulling the wrong way is Temptation, and 
when you feel like that you just have to watch so as not to come near it, and 
you have to pray for God to help you when you set yourself, with all your 
might not to be pulled into wrong-doing. 

A working man had four children. He loved them and their mother too. 
All the week he worked for them very hard. But, on a Saturday, when he got 
his wages, he often forgot them. Instead of going straight home he went to 
the public-house with his mates to havea drink. Then he would get drunk 
and spend the money. The poor children (such nice children they were) and 
the poor wife (so clean she was) might wait and wait! But, one time, this 
man said to himself: “I will give up this drink.” He said nothing to anyone 
about it. He went home every night until Saturday came. He got his wages 
and started off homeward. He watched himself very carefully so as not to let 
anything the men said pull him the wrong way. He had got part way home; 
he had stopped at a shop to buy something for the children; when, just as he 
was passing a public-house where he often called, he saw an old mate of his 
waiting near the door for him, that they might go in together. 

‘‘Watch yourself,” he said to himself. ‘“O, my God, for the sake of my 
dear little children and my good wife help me to get past this temptation.” 

It was hard work. But he did it. How did he doit? Why, by just doing 
what this pretty card with the text on it tell us all to do: ‘“WatcH anpD 
PRAY, THAT YE ENTER NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 

J. J. Wricut, 


